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All men receive their Birth from other things 
But from Himself the Phenix only springs 
From his own Cinders balmed in costly Spices 
A Second Phenix like the first arises. 
O happy thine own Heir ! 

—DRYDEN. 


“1707, Zuly 17... WD ingsur’d my bouse and 
offices in St. James Square for £75 with ye 


Pboentz Society (at £5000) for 7 years’’. , 


THE above extract from The Diary of John Hervey, First 
Earl of Bristol, 1688-1742 shows that the name * Phcenix”’ 
was associated with Insurance before the foundation of any 
existing Company, even as it is still associated with one of the 
oldest and greatest. The original Phoenix Office was formed 
in 1680, obtained a Royal Charter in 1688, and apparently 
ceased to exist in 1760. The present Phoenix Assurance 
Company (called the Phoenix Fire Office until 1901) was 
established in 1782. Although it is often assumed that the 
present Company is a continuation of the earlier Society 
mentioned by the first Earl of Bristol, no definite evidence 
of the fact is known to the Company. 


The Directors would be much interested to hear from 
anyone who could furnish such evidence. 


Company, Limited. 


LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Memorabili 





HE November number of the Journal of 
the Ministry of Agriculture offers more 
than usual to the general reader. Sir J. 


Arthur Thomson contributes a charming de- | 


scription of a ‘ Biological Walk in Winter.’ 
Sir A. D. Hall’s lecture on ‘ Research and 
the Breeding of Apples’ may be recommended 
to anyone who wants to get some clear idea 
of modern discoveries in heredity, of the exist- 
ence and significance of chromosomes and 
those new mysteries in numbers which biology 
has opened up to us. Mr, A. W. Ellershaw 
gives an account of a Successful Farm. 
confess that this is to us a topic of predilec- 
tion. The particular farm in question is in 
East Suffolk; the activity of the farmer and 
his eight men and a boy is shown to be unflag- 
ging and admirably directed; the end of it 
all, over a period of twelve years, is a small 
average profit, and we are rather left won- 
dering whether it is congratulated the farmer 
ought to be or condoled with. Mr. W. E. 
Dunlop discourses at length on ways of im- 
proving Farm Labour. Education is natur- 
ally to be the true source of improvement; 
but there are certain amendments, small in 
detail but involving some strenuousness, 
which might be made in current methods and 
count for a good deal. 
utilisation of labour the writer notes the bad 
effects of excessive talking. He is not so 
severe but what he allows 15 per cent. of 
time for resting: but when he has conceded 
this he notes unproductiveness, and it is talk- 
ing that is to blame. He notes also how 
shepherds and stockmen and poultrymen are 
so deviously inclined: they will not always 
take the shortest routes in the execution of 


We) 


Discussing the proper | 


their duties; they have been observed wast- 


Ing time and energy in performing two jour- 
neys where combination would have made one 
serve; and they forget things and have to 
return for them, just as if—this comparison 


is ours—they were plumbers. In fact, like 
so many of us, they prefer to work with any 
part of themselves rather than with their 
brains. This is shown no less in their neglect 
to save themselves fatigue. It seems the 
ploughman will lift the plough in turning it, 
when he ought to let the horses pull it round : 
and when two men are on a job together, but 
on different processes therein, they have to 
be told to change over. 

Under ‘ November on the Farm,’ which 
Mr. William Lawson now provides, we were 
glad to be reminded of the ditches. This is 
the time for attending to them, and very im- 
portant it is to do so. ‘‘ A survey of any 
agricultural district,’ says Mr. Lawson, 
‘“will indicate the immense amount of 
thought, skill and labour which has been 
expended in days gone by in laying out fields, 
planting hedges and cutting ditches. It is 
seldom that these can be much improved 
upon from the point of view of efficiency... 
In few cases are the drains properly charted, 
and it is a real grievance with many a farmer 
who is taking over a new farm that there is 
nothing to indicate where the outlets are, or 
even whether the land is pipe-drained or not. 
It is not uncommon for farmers to continue 
making fresh discoveries in this direction 
many years after their occupation of a farm 
commenced.’’ 


N the Bulletin of the Institute of Histori- 
cal Research is a lively report of the 
Anglo-American Historical Conference 
which met last July, and discussed on whom 
ought to fall ‘‘ the responsibility for the gulf 
between scientific history and the public 
mind.’’ Sir Richard Lodge, who made the 
opening speech, acknowledged that the war 
had created a new interest in history in the 
public; but this had not endured. To quote 
a few of the opinions expressed: Mr. 
Charles Johnson, of the Public Record Office, 
put down the existence of the gulf to the in- 
crease of noise. Scientific history demanded 
leisure and quiet, things more and more dif- 
ficult to obtain; Dr. A. G. Little was severe 
on the historians themselves, who did not 
read and could not understand one another’s 
work, and, also, had not been made to write 
English in their student days; Mr. Norman 
Baynes considered that academic people 
needed to break down their isolation, and also 
to depart from their fear, not of the pub- 
lic, but, of one another; Professor Evarts B. 
Greene, of Columbia, told the meeting that 
in the United States there was an encourag- 
ing movement on the part of people engaged 


‘in trade or industry to study the history 
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of their occupation. There was commend- 
able, or so we think it, defence of footnotes 
on the part of the chairman (whose name, 
curiously, is not mentioned). In his sum- 
ming up, Sir Richard Lodge said that most 
of the speakers had agreed in blaming the 
historian, but he himself was inclined to 
blame the general public, with whom reading 
had become an opiate. 

We received with this number of the Bulle- 
tin the First Supplement, 1929: ‘ Guide to 
the Historical Publications of the Societies 
of England and Wales.’ 


E have received Parts lvi. and lvii. of 
the London County Council’s account of 
their work in ‘ Indication of Houses of His- 
torical Interest in London.’ The former gives 
particulars of the residence of Byron (Feb- 
ruary, 1813—March 28, 1814) at No. 4, 
Bennet Street, St. James’s; of Strype and 
the derivation of the name “ Strype Street °’ 
in connection with No, 10, Leyden Street, 
Stepney; of the changes at No. 71, Berners 
Street, which have required yet another 
re-erection of the tablet commemorating 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s residence there; 
and of the erection’ of new tablets to com- 
memorate the residence of John Rennie and 
John Leech in Stamford Street, Southwark. 
The latter deals with Bow Street, Covent 
Garden, a street in which, as the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
and the rate-books show, a considerable num- 
ber of distinguished persons have resided. In 
a first list are given the names of persons 
whose residence here may be regarded as 
proved. Besides seven, deemed of sufficient 
importance for commemoration on the Lon- 
don County Council’s tablet, there will be 
found among these the physicians Charleton, 
Lower, Ridley and Wakeman; the writers 
Bonnell Thornton and John Austin; and 
Edmund Curll, Harley and Waller. The 
names on the tablet are Henry and John 
Fielding; Grinling Gibbons; Charles Mack- 
lin; Dr, John Radcliffe; Wycherley; and 
Dorset. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the British Journal or the Traveller, 
Saturday, November 28, 1730. 








Foreicn AFFAIRS. 
Rome, Nov. 4. 
The King of Regul in the East-Indies, who 
has granted in his Dominions the free Exer- 
cife of our Religion to the Miffionaries, and 
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Leave to build Churches therein, has fent 
to the late Pope a magnificent Tiara, which 
is now arrived, and in the Hands of Cardinal 
Petra, Prefident of the College de Propa- 
ganda Fide, accompanied with a Letter in 
the Portuguefe Language, wrote by one of 
the Fathers Miffionaries, who fays, the faid 
Tiara is very rich, being adorned with 700 
as well precious Stones as Pearls, of the 
Value of 7 or 800,000 Crowns; but this Pre. 
fent having been fent by his Eminence to his 
Holinefs, it appear’d to be much changed 
by the length of the Voyage, being four 
Years, and that it is compofed only of Things 
of little Value. 


Lonpon. 

Since the overturning of his Majefty's 
Coach, fome more Hobby Grooms are to be 
appointed to carry Lanthorns or Moons lke- 
fore their Majefty’s Coaches in the Night- 
time. 


Last Monday Morning the Corpfe of Mrs. 
Champion was carried out of Town from 
her late Dwelling Houfe in Hatton-Garden, 
in great Funeral Pomp and Solemnity, to 
her Houfe at Melton Moubrey in Leicefter- 
fhire, where fhe was to be interr’d on Weé- 
nefday Night. She left by her Will to fix 
old Widows, whom fhe maintain’d during 
her Life, in an Alms-Houfe at Melton Mov- 
brey aforefaid, Grey Gowns, Black Hoods 
and Copes, Cambrick Handkerchiefs, White 
Aprons, and Round-Ear’d Caps; which fix 
Widows were to fupport her Pall in the 
Dreffes fhe had left them. 


Laft week died at Lynn Regis in Norfolk, 
Mrs, Mary Beal, a Maiden Gentlewoman, of 
76 years old, who has, by her Will, left 401. 
apiece to 100 of the poor Women of the faid 
Parifh of Lynn Regis, and a Mourning Gown 
and Petticoat to each of them; and they to 
follow her Corpfe to the Grave in the faid 
Gowns and Peticoats. 


The Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, which has 
been fhut up for fome Time, in order to Ie 


pair and beautify the fame, was open’d of 


Sunday laft, and is now very handfome 
there being a new Pulpit, a new Defk for 
the Chaplain, and another for the Cleri 
adorned with Purple Velvet, and Gold Trim 
ming; but the fine painted Glafs to the Wit 
dows is not yet all clean’d; so that only Par 
is yet put up. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. — 


PIRATE PRINTING IN THE XVIII 
CENTURY. 


EVER was there such a damning indict- 
IN’ ment of the bookselling trade during the 
eighteenth century as that contained in 
Roger North’s ‘Life of Francis North.’ 
North, writing in 1742, contrasts the state 
of the trade then with that in the Resora- 
tion period. 

Now (he says) the trade is contracted into the 
hands of two or three persons who, to make 
good their monopoly, ransack not only their 
neighbours of the trade that are scattered 
about town, but all over England, ay, and 
beyond sea too, and send abroad their circu- 
lators, and in that manner get into their hands 
all that is valuable. The rest of the trade 
are content to take their refuse with which, 
and the fresh scum of the press, they furnish 
one side of a shop, which serves for the sign 
of a bookseller rather than a real one... . 
And it is wretched to consider what a 
work, with the help of the press, these demi- 
booksellers make. They crack their brains 
to find out selling subjects, and keep hirelings 
in garrets, at hard meat, to write and correct 
by the great. 


Startling as this allegation is, it is by no 
means an overstatement of the truth. The 


| 


| confidence 


greatest menace of the eighteenth century | 
man of letters, especially if his work proved | 


particularly popular, was piracy by un- 
scrupulous printers, an evil which was 
rapidly on the increase. 

Piracy had existed ever since Elizabethan 
times,! but the root cause of this rapid in- 
crease in its magnitude is to be traced to 
the fact that the age of Anne saw the incep- 
tion of the modern world of letters. The 
system of patronage, which was finally over- 
thrown by Dr. Johnson, was already in pro- 


cess of decay, and a new and ever growing | 


body, the reading public, was taking its 
place. After 1700, when an author wished 
to publish a book, he adopted one of two 
methods of getting his work 


through the instrumentality of his friends, 
he created his own reading public; or, alter- 
natively, a number of booksellers took his 
work off his hands and sold it over the coun- 
ter direct to the reader. The sale of litera- 





1 See Professor A. Pollard’s ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Fight with the Pirates.’ 





into print. | hal he inf = 
Either he published by subscription, when, | ae ae ee ee, 


| place, 


ture was growing, publishing was a paying 
business, and in the absence of any protec- 
tion for the author, it was natural that un- 
scrupulous printers should adopt whatever 
means they could to obtain cheap copy 
which would enable them to undersell rivals. 
Until the end of the seventeenth century 
some form of copyright was secured by regis- 
tering a work with the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, though this did not necessarily afford 
protection to the author. The registration 
was made by the owner of the manuscript, 
who in the majority of cases was not the 
author but the printer. In 1690, however, 
these Licensing Laws lapsed, and left the 
book trade in a state of chaos. Theoretically, 
registration with the Stationers’ Company 
still placed a check upon piracy, but the 
which author and _ publisher 
placed in this safeguard is apparent from 
the fact that between 1700 and 1708 only 
twenty-six publications were entered on the 
register, 

In 1703, and again in 1706, the book- 
sellers of London appealed to the Govern- 
ment to pass a new Act, but on both occa- 
sions they were unsuccessful. A fresh re- 
presentation in 1709, however, met with a 
better response, and resulted in the passing, 
in the same year, of the Copyright Act. 
This Act, drafted, tradition says, by Swift, 
recognised the author’s rights in his works, 
though in actual practice it worked all in 
favour of the publisher. It gave to all 
owners of old books and manuscripts a pro- 


| prietary right in them for a period of twenty- 
| one years, commencing on April 10, 1710, 
| while copyright was assured to the authors 
| of new books for a period of fourteen years, 


to be renewed for a further fourteen if the 
writer was still living. Copyright was to be 
secured, as before, by registration with the 
Stationers’ Company. The owner of a copy- 
right could bring an action against anyone 
invading his property, and in such case the 
pirate was liable to punishment in the shape 
of the forfeiture of all proceeds of the work 
concerned, and the imposition of a fine of 
one penny per sheet, half to go to the Crown 
Such action, how 
ever, was very rarely brought. Why. it is 
impossible to say. 

This Act was a great advance apon any- 
thing which had previously existed, yet two 
great defects are apparent in it. In the first 
though it claimed to consider the 
author, it was, in effect, a bookseller’s Act, 
for most of the old manuscripts were in the 
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possession of the booksellers, while for many | 
years authors continued to sell their works | 
outright to a publisher, since as yet the) 


royalty system was unknown. Secondly, the 
Act did not apply to Ireland; hence Dublin 
became a centre of piracy, where the thieves 
could carry on their business openly and 
with impunity. 

The types of piracy practised during these 
years fall under three main heads.2 Perhaps 


day one is struck by the frequency of the 
Press warnings against, and denunciations 
of, new publications. In 1760 John New- 
berry, bookseller and author, had published 
a dictionary of the English language; five 
years later the same work was issued under 
the name of Thomas Green, M.A. New- 
berry was justifiably indignant, and on Oct. 
2, 1765, there appeared in Lloyd’s Even- 


| ing Post an announcement to the effect that, 


the most frequent of them was a cheap re- | 
production of a recently published book, badly | 


As several persons in the printing and book- 
selling business have, without the least regard 


printed on inferior paper. 
ga 3 this mode of apes — ~_ books, he hopes all parents and guardians, as 

ills, who, a one-time warden of the’ wel) as the young gentlemen and ladies for 
Stationers’ Company,* turned pirate, and re-| whose emolument they were written, will do 
tailed from his shop in Blackfriars a num-| him the favour and the justice to ask for his 
ber of cheap printed sermons by eminent | books, and observe that his name is prefix’d 


as rn. 4 | to those they buy... 
y. Loe he pub- | It Thomas Green, M.A. should exist in any 


o ae aac 2 | region below the moon, and Thomas Green, 
titious edition of Addison’s correspondence. | .A., be really the compiler of the spellin 
Bernard Lintot, a name comparatively free | Dictionary just published, it is a piece of wor 
from reproach, attempted such a subterfuge | that Thomas Green, M.A., ought to be ashamed 
in the case of Pope’s ‘ Iliad,’ but in this in- | Of as the business was already done to his 


stance the biter was himself bit. _Lintot | _— beakedioe, ton it tated ast Ske 
had agreed to publish the work in six vol- pooby, would never have employed Thomas 
umes, printed on finest paper, in ‘‘a new) Green. M.A., to write a book which had been 
Dutch letter,’ and to pay to the author two | written and printed so many years before; and 
hundred pounds in respect of each volume, ——7 while the tenth edition of it was 
5 ° . ° selling before his face with such rapidity. 
as well as to supply him with free copies for : ; 
his subscribers. The subscribers, who num- The third method of piracy, the reverse 
bered five hundred and seventy-five, were to| Of that last mentioned, grew out of the 
take six hundred and fifty-four copies at one | abominable hack-writing system, an integral 
guinea per volume, so that Pope received | part of the literary underworld of the eigh- 
well over five thousand pounds. According| teenth century. Curiously enough, even 
to the agreement the author was to be sup-| Printers whose characters were otherwise 
plied with quarto copies, while those retained , quite reputable saw nothing wrong in pay- 
by the publisher were to be in folio; but Lin-| ing their underlings to write a work and 
tot impressed the same pages as he had/| then printing it under the name of a well- 
used for the quarto edition, upon a small| known man of letters. A practised master 
folio, with slightly thinner paper, and so| in this art was Ralph Griffiths, the one- 
produced a copy not much inferior to the | time employer of Goldsmith. Sometimes the 
author’s, at half the price. Later the super-| reputed author allowed the fraud to pass 
fluous margin was cut away and the copies | unnoticed, but more often he met it with a 
were sold as the original quartos, at a | vehement disclaimer and a threat to take 
guinea per volume. In the meantime, how-| legal action against the printer, though the 
ever, a pirated edition was printed in duo-| threat was rarely carried out. When this 
decimo in Holland and smuggled into Eng-| happened, in more than one case, the pirate 
land, and Lintot was forced to issue a cheap retaliated by assuring the public that the 
duodecimo edition of his own to combat it. | disclaimer was absolutely false, that the 
A second method of the pirates was that book was authentic, and that the protesting 
which might be described as publication from | author was himself merely waiting to pirate 
unauthorised sources, or from imperfect conv. | the work. 
In reading through the newspapers of the; One method of assuring copyright which 
| was sometimes resorted to was publication 


A typical prac- | to property, honour, or conscience, pirated this 
yp P | Dictionary and other of Mr. Newberry’s little 











ner See R. Strauss, ‘The Unspeakable Curll ’ | by Royal authority, though from the com- 
3 Nichol’s * Anecdotes,’ iii, 578. 
4 Op. cit. iv. 434. 


parative rarity with which this King’s 
| patronage was granted, it seems that some 
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particular reason or high influence was ne- 
cessary to obtain it. Such authority was 
granted in 1744 to John Newberry in res- 
pect of a work entitled ‘ The 
Sciences, or The Compendious Library.’ In 
the Mercurius Latinus of Aug. 9, 1746, ap- 
pears the following announcement :— 


George, R.I. a 

George the Second, by the grace of God, King 
of Great Britain, etc., to all to whom these 
patents shall come, greeting. Whereas our 
trusty and well-beloved John Newberry of 
London, Bookseller, hath with great expense 
and much labour compiled _a work entitled 
The Circle of Sciences, or The Compendious 
Library, digested in a method entirely new, 
whereby each branch of polite literature is 
rendered extremely easy and instructive. We, 
being willing to encourage all works of publick 
benefit, are graciously pleased to grant him 
our royal privilege and license for the sole 
printing, publishing, and vending the same. 

Given at St. James’, the 8th day of December, 
1744, 

By His Majesty’s Command. 

Even Newberry, however, was unable to 
obtain royal patronage for any other of his 
works, many of which were pirated in York, 
Newcastle, and Dublin.5 

There is no doubt that many of these 
pirates were extremely clever rogues, who 
had made a fine art of pilfering. They had 


i] 
| 
| 
| 


Circle of | 


built up an elaborate and intricate spy sys- | 


tem, and every club, every bookseller’s shop, | veyed by Faulkner himself, who had _ been 


every place where literary society congre- 
gated must have been frequented by one of 
their creatures. Often a work would be pub- 


lished from a press in Dublin only a day or) 
two after it appeared in England, which | 
meant that spies and agents had actually | 


been at work in the print-room itself. 


Richardson declared in 1753 that his friend | 
Faulkner had told him that he ‘‘ had heard | 


an Irish bookseller boast some years ago 
that he could procure from any printing 
office in London sheets of any book printing 
in it, while it was going on, or before pub- 
lication."6 Richardson, himself a printer 
and a bookseller, suffered extensively at the 


hands of the pirates, but never was there | 
such a daring and underhand robbery as that | 


perpetrated upon ‘Sir Charles Grandison.’ 
The author gives the facts in his pamphlet 
‘The Case of Samuel Richardson of Lon- 
don, Printer, with Regard to the Invasion 
of his Property in the History of Sir Charles 





5 See C. Welsh: ‘A Bookseller of the Last 
Century ’ (1885) p. Ill. | 
6 ‘The Case of Samuel Richardson’ (1753) | 
Op. cit. infra. 


! Yorkshireman,’ 


Grandison, before Publication, by Certain 
Booksellers in Dublin.’ (1753). It appears 
that he intended that the work should be 
published simultaneously in London and in 
Ireland, and with this purpose in view he 
sent a quantity of copy to Dublin, to George 
Faulkner, a bookseller, in whose custody he 
thought he could trust the sheets, since it 
was he who had warned him of the dangers of 
piracy and had actually exposed several dis- 
honest printers. While the book was print- 
ing in London, Richardson took most careful 
precautions against theft and espionage. The 
work was carried on in secret, the print- 
room was guarded and kept under constant 
and minute surveillance, only men of attested 
honesty were employed, and everyone was 
made to swear an oath not to divulge any 
information whatsoever. It was apparently 
almost impossible for a pirate, try as he 
might, to get even an inkling of the contents 
of the volume. We can imagine the author's 
astonishment and anger when, on Aug. 4, 
1753, there were advertised in Dublin no less 
than three separate editions of ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison,’ published by Exshaw, Wilson, 
and Saunders. Richardson was immedi- 
ately notified of the fact by his agent, Faulk- 
ner. He protested to the offending printers, 
and a long controversy ensued, from which 
it transpired that the copy had been con- 


bribed by Exshaw, Wilson and Saunders to 
transmit to them the material which had 
been placed in his trust. 

Many authors must have found themselves 
considerably impoverished as a result of the 
activity of these unscrupulous purveyors of 
literature. One of the worst sufferers seems 
to have been the unfortunate Henry Carey, 
the author of the well known ballad of ‘ Sally 
in Our Alley,’ and the burlesque tragedy, 
‘ Chrononhotonthologos.’ In his epistle to 
Lord Chesterfield ‘ Of Stage Tyrants’ (1735) 
he declares that, 


Pyrate Printers rob me of my Gain, 

And reap the labour’d harvest of my Brain., 
while in the preface to the ‘ Musical Cen- 
tury,’ published two years later, he makes 
clear to what extent this theft has been car- 
ried. ‘‘ It is almost incredible,’’? he writes, 
“how much I have suffered from piracy of 
my works, my loss on that account for the 
last few years amounting to little less than 
three hundred pounds per annum.”’ 

In the preface to his farce ‘The Honest 
published in 1736, Carey 
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again fulminates against the ‘‘ pyrate prin- 
ters,’’ and then concludes, 

I hope to be excused in speaking thus warmly, 
having for my own part suffered very largely 
in this particular; nor do I live a week but 
I see myself injured of what would support me 
many months in handsome affluence. But of 
all piracies that of this farce was the most 
flagrant and impudent, for, impatient to stay 
till I had ublish’d my own copy, they villain- 
ously and _ surreptuously anticipated me, 
thereby robbing me of a considerabe sum, and 
imposing on the publick not only a false and 
spurious edition, but at double the price I ever 
intended. 

The culprit in this case was a certain 
Edward Cooke, carrying on business in pre- 
mises situate near the Royal Exchange, who 
had boldly attempted to disguise the fraud by 
prefacing his pirated edition of the piece 
with a diatribe against dishonest printing. 

Freperick T. Woop. 


(To be concluded). 


THE ANCESTRY OF 
LIEUT.-GENERAL DAVID CAMPBELL 
OF WILLIAMSTOWN (ob. 1828), 


N his ‘Records of Clan Campbell in 
H.E.1.C.’ (London,. 1925), at p. 79, the 
late Sir Duncan Campbell of Barcaldine 
states that, on 6 Nov., 1806, General David 
Campbell obtained a grant of arms from the 
Lyon Office, as heir male and representative 
of Alexander Campbell of Balgirsho; and in 
his fourth (yellow) volume of ‘The Clan 
Campbell’ (Edinburgh, 1916), at p. 285, he 
makes the same statement, and also says that 
Alexander of Balgirsho registered arms in 
1672 as grandson of a second son of Crunan, 
a cadet of Loudoun. He gives here a rough 


pedigree, showing the General’s descent, 
through Alexander Campbell of Dubhall, 


from John Campbell, a younger brother of 


the first Balgirsho and son of the second laird | 


of Crunan—John’s wife being given as 
Catherine Spalding; but in a note he dis- 
claims responsibility for this pedgree. 


Let us first see who Alexander of Balgirsho | ; 
Colin Campbell and his wife, -Isobel | 
Richardson, acquired Crunan in 1558,! and | 
on 17 July, 1589, the Perth Hornings show | 


was. 


us George C. of Crunan as son of the above 
Colin. 
Crown charter of Balgirsho,? and on 17 July, 





1 ‘Great Seal’ xxxiv. 151. 
2 ibid., xliii. 109 
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1606, he handed it over to his son, Colin} 
But George had also two other sons, Alexan- 
der, who appears as his son and apparent 
heir on 25 June, 16034 and duly succeeded 
as third laird of Crunan, leaving descen- 
dants, and George, who is explicitly called 
the second son, on 19 May, 16135 and re. 
ceived the lands of Carsgownie, and also left 
descendants. 

Colin of Balgirsho left an only son, Alex- 
ander of B., who died between 1637 and 1655 ;6 
and on 7 April, 1658 we have another Alex- 
ander of Balgirsho, who was infefted as a 
son and heir of Alexander and great-grand- 
son of George C., of Crunan, whose Crown 
charter of 1601 is cited.? As he died in May, 
17058, this second Alexander (third laird of 
Balgirsho) was the man that registered 
arms in 1672—but his grandfather was not 
; Crunan’s second son. 
| Contemporary with Colin, first laird of 
Crunan, there was, living in the same dis- 
trict, a certain Thomas Campbell, who, with 
his wife, Bessie Barnie, and his father-in- 
law, Alexander Barnie, received from Donald, 
Abbot of Cupar, a tack (lease) of one-eighth 
| of Kethock in 1547; and eight years later 
| Thomas and Bessie had a tack of Coltward?; 
; and on 20 June, 1559, both these properties 
| were granted by the Abbot as a feu to 
| Thomas’s eldest son, Archibald, with remain- 
| der to another son, Colin.19 By this time 
| the success of the Reformation was assured, 
| and the nobles, and such high dignitaries of 
| the Church as commanded sufficient influ- 
ence, were scrambling for the spoils. Abbot 
_ Donald, who was a younger brother of the 
| third Earl of Argyll, was not behind in the 
scramble; and we find him parcelling out the 
| Abbey lands, chiefly among Campbells, in 
| the most unblushing manner, though some- 
| times he would say that he did it with a 
| view to the support of the Abbey ‘“‘ against 
| the many enemies of the orthodox faith!” 

It has never been seriously doubted that 
such Campbells as benefited by his vicarious 
| generosity were his own illegitimate sons. 
|The ancestors of the Campbells of Kethock 








3 ‘Perth Sasines’ (Secretary’s Register) v. 
37. 
4 * Register of Deeds,’ 17 Dec., 1604. 
5 * Acts and Decreets ’ 282, 45, 105; 284. 9, 19. 
6 ‘Reg. of Deeds,’ 21 April 1631; Perth 
| Hornings, 2i Dec. 1655. 
| 7 * Perth Sas.’ 3rd ser., v. 90, 91. 
| 8 ‘Dunkeld Testaments’ (Bundles), 15 May 
| 1705. 
| 9 * Register of Cupar Abbey,” pp. 46, 119. 


| 10 “Great Seal’ xxxii. 608. 
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and of Denhead were buried by his side; and 
in 1549 we find him! giving a tack to! 
Catherine Chrystie, widow of John Heton, 
with remainder to her son, John Campbell, 
whom failing to MHeton’s son, William. 
Obviously he was here pensioning off one of | 
his harem; and I judge that John Campbell 
was the man that was afterwards infefted 
in Soutarhouses,!2 whose eldest son, William, 
is quite likely to have been named after his 
uncle, William Heton. The Privy Council, 
too, had more than once exhorted the Abbot 
to give attention to the morals of his house; | 
and Colvin’s ‘ Genealogy of the Campbells,’15 
which was compiled about a century later, 
makes no bones about it that Kethock des- 
cended from the Abbot. I therefore accept 
Thomas as one of his progeny. 

Thomas was not dead when his son was 
infefted as above, for we find him alive on 
7 April, 1587, and Bessie (but now appar- 
ently a widow) on 4 Dec., 159514. 

Archibald Campbell, styling himself ‘‘ fiar 
of Kethock,’’ (his mother being liferentrix) | 
granted wadsets of parts of his lands between 
1595 and 160715. To the earliest of these 
he had to obtain his mother’s consent, and to | 
all of them that of his wife, Catherine; and | 
both ladies are here given the maiden name 
of Barnes. Surnames at that date among 
small people were in a very fluid condition ; 
and it is quite likely that, even if the name 
has been correctly read as ‘‘ Barnie’’ in the 
entry of 1547, it might have got changed to 
Barnes under southron influences. In any 
case, it is clear that Archibald was the 
grantee of 1559, since, on 18 Aug., 1634, 
after his death, he is referred to as the eldest 
lawful son of Thomas, his own son and heir 
being Colin C.16; and this Colin, now styled 
“in Instuthill,”’ soid the properties on 1 
Sept. of that year to John Campbell in Dub- 
hall and his wife, Catherine Spalding.17 

Now, it is quite obvious who this John was 
—he was Colin’s uncle. For on 30 Jan., 
1606, the above Archibald had sold a piece 
of land to his brother german, John C., and 
his wife, Catherine Spalding!8. On 6 April, 
1636, being still described as ‘‘ in Dubhall,”’ 


ll ‘Reg. of Cup. Ab.,’ p. 62. 

12 ‘Great Seal’ xxxvi. 150. 

13 Original at Inveraray Castle. I have seen 
an exact transcript made by the present Duke 
of Argyll. 

14 © Perth Sas.’ 2nd ser., viii. 60, 75. 

18 ibid. 

16 ibid., 2nd ser., iv. 322; vii. 205. 

17 jbid., vii. 219. 

8 ibid., Secretary’s Reg., iv. 427. 
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| Dubhall and Balgirsho, 
| Balgirsho had recorded arms more than a 
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and now also as proprietor of one-eighth of 
Kethock, John redeemed the above wadsets!9. 

John Campbell, eldest lawful son of John, 
had the fee of the property on its purchase 
by his father in 1634; and on 20 March, 1638, 
the father and son bought the teinds (tithes) 
of the land, the son being duly infefted in 
them on 23 Sept., 1653, after the elder 
John’s death2°, At some period this younger 
John must have acquired Dubhall as a feu 
or a wadset, for on 13 Nov., 1689, Alexander 
Campbell ‘‘ of ’? Dubhall became heir to his 
deceased father, John C. of D., in the 
Kethock property?! 

There is thus no question that, if General 
David Campbell was descended from Alex- 
ander of Dubhall, he did not spring from a 
brother of the first laird of Balgirsho. I do 
not suppose he was guilty of misrepresenta- 
tions to the Lyon Office; he had spent all 
his life in the East, and seems to have been 
a typical ‘‘ simple soldier.’’ But when he 
retired he erected a monument to his parents 
and became a landed proprietor, and he may 
well have decided to establish his pedigree. 
I suspect that he placed himself in the hands 
of some rascally pedigree-monger, who, 
aware of the traditional connection between 
and finding that 


century earlier, lightly tacked his client on 
to that family. No doubt it would please the 
General to learn that a remote uncle had 
recorded arms—moreover, he would be saved 
some £50 in the matter of matriculation 
fees ! 

It is possible the General may have ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction at the idea of being 
descended from an abbot?2, in which case the 
pedigree-monger would be the more ready to 
attach him to Balgirsho, whose descent from 
Abbot Donald was denied — at any rate, 
officially ; and it behoves us to see whether 
Colin, the first laird of Crunan (grandfather 
of the first Balgirsho), was of some other 





19 ibid., 2nd ser., viii. 60, 75. 

20 ibid., 8rd ser., i. 422. 

21 ibid., 4th ser., x. 418. The word “ jin ” was 
used of tacksmen, while “ of ” indicates a feuar 
or wadsetter. Occasionally we find a wadsetter 
styled “in”; but, like a feuar, he sat as a 
heritor in the Kirk Sessions, and was a feuar 
to all intents—the only difference being that, if 
the wadset were redeemed, he was no longer 


| reckoned as a heritor. 


22 I understand that Lord Chancellor Camp- 
bell, a cadet of Kethock, persuaded himeelf 
that Donald had married his ancestress before 
entering the Church! 
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race. In no instance is anyone directly re-| recorded ermine and black. Does not this 
ferred to as Donald’s son: such things were | look like a compromise between the tradition 
politely ignored in connection with high! of descent from Argyll and the vague doubt 
ecclesiastics. The tacks and feus were in-| about a possible descent from Loudoun? The 
variably granted by him to his ‘‘ loved’? or | Lyon Office may have itself suggested the 
‘‘ well-beloved’’; but in one single case he compromise. H. CaMpsett. 
gave a tack to his ‘‘ well-beloved cousin and | ge 


familiar servant,’ Colin Campbell, who, | HE DUMB SHOW IN ‘ HAMLET.’—In 
therefore, canna, avg bagy his sap., This TM the November numberof Life and Letter 
: : : : She es: ¢ | Mr. W. J. Lawrence writes on this subject. 
tion arises, was this Colin identical with the He points out that the dumb show is unlike 


Abbot’s ‘‘ familiar servant,’’ Colin C., | . 
é ’ : >| those found elsewhere in the drama of the 
who was about to marry Isobel Richard- | period, as in ‘Giemend of Gales’ cal 


son in 1555%? We need more evidence ‘pericles’ in that it tells the whole story 
before we can decide the point; but the use| oF the play, and has no presenter or inter- 
of the words ‘‘familiar servant’? in both’ preter to explain it. He suggests that in 
cases is suggestive—though we must not for- the earlier version of ‘ Hamlet’ this was the 
get that Donald would have had several whole of the play scene, that Shakespeare, 
hangers-on. The descendants of Crunan, when he re-wrote the play, strengthened the 
however, have certainly a good prima facie | scene by writing in the spoken play to take 
case for denying descent from the Abbot. | the place of the rather ineffective dumb 
But against it we have the fact that the show, but that the players were so conserva- 
Campbells of Crunan, Carsgownie and Bal- | tive that they insisted on retaining the dumb 
girsho are continually found in documentary | show, although it is inconsistent with Ham- 
association with Kethock, Denhead, etc., in | let’s purpose, as has often been pointed out. 
matters connected with intimate family ar-| But, accepting the first part of Mr. Law- 
rangements—a sure indication in all other | rence’s argument, one may suggest that the 
cases of a consciousness that the families | dumb-show remained in the prompt copy as 
concerned believed themselves to belong to | an alternative to the play, not to be acted 
the same branch of the Clan. with it. ‘Hamlet’ is a very long play, and on 
It may be asked why Balgirsho selected | occasions when they wished to save time the 
the Ayrshire branch to tack himself on to. Players might perform the dumb-show and 
But a cadet-line of Denhead held land in| not the spoken play, the whole of which can 
that county, which may have caused him to be left out, and Ophelia’s speech, ‘' You are 
believe himself to be of the same stock as aught, you are naught, I’ll mark the play, 
his neighbours®—in which case the error | ©an continue, ‘‘ The King rises. There 18 
may have been vaguely accepted by his kins- | @ similar duplication in ‘ Julius Caesar, Act 
men also; for no one knew much about his 1V, when Brutus informs Cassius of Portia’s 
exact pedigree at that period. And in my. death, and later receives the news of her 
opinion we have some evidence of the exis-| death for the first time. yy. H, Dons. 


tence of confusion on the point among the | aa : in thi 
other families of this group. The gyrons | _ gente ci ee ee 


ge - gen a . “Se | instance of their modern use. Stopford A. 


; ‘ Brooke, in ‘ The Sea-Charm of Venice,’ 1907, 
acquired the great Loudoun fief by marriage pp. 108-9, describing a festa, on Burano, says 
with an heiress, he changed the tinctures of | ¢. a local. poet had written ’@ sonnet on Gal- 
his gyrons to ermine and red, which were uppi (a local musician) and it was hung up 
the colours of her paternal shield. In only 4+ the corner of every street, Illustrated 
one other case did a Campbell family change },oadsheets, with Galuppi’s portrait and his 
its tinctures—the recent line of Ottir, which | };f, were sold on every stall.’’ H. W. U. 








23 ‘Reg. of Cup. Ab.’ p. 80. 26 Smiddiegreen did the same; but they and 
24 ibid, Dp. 120. . | Ottir both p< areal ws from the Campbells of 
25 Ballachlavan and Torobolls have been | Soutarhouses. MacTavish of Dunardarie use 
accepted as cadets of Calder, for no other reason | silver and blue gyrons; but they a wal 
than that their lands were in Islay, surrounded | Campbell as a surname, and it is dou eo 
by a host of Calder cadets. They certainly were | whether it had solidified into a surname wie 


not sprung from Calder. ! their ancestor, Thomas, lived. 
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P : 
Readers’ Queries. 
AN ATTACK UPON WARBURTON.—In | 
April, 1766, there was published a/| 
quarto pamphlet called ‘ The First Chapter 
of the Prophecies of the Prophet Homer, 
With a letter to the Blishop] of G[louces- 
ter.’] Searches that I have made have 
failed to produce either a copy of this satire 
on the ‘ Divine Legation of Moses’ or the) 
name of its discourteous author. As I have 
some reason to suppose that it may have been 
written by Sterne’s friend, John Hall- 
Stevenson, I shall appreciate information 
upon the whereabouts of a copy. 
Lewis P. Curtis. 
Yale University, U.S.A. 
KEITH, FLUTE-MAKER,. — The  well- 
known business of Keith Prowse was 
founded by R. W. Keith, flute-maker, Rath- 
bone Place, in the last quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century. Where did he come from? 
The article on the firm in Business News 
(Nov. 14, 1930) gives no indication. I be- 
lieve, however, that he was a Scot. 
J. M. Buttocu. 


LEoD.—1 should be glad of information 
as to the relationship of the following :— 
William M’Leod. Served 
Foot between 1797 and 1813. 
Salamanca, 

Alexander M’Leod. Served in the 61st 
Foot from 1809 until his death in 1849. Died 
at Peshawar whilst commanding the regi- 
ment. 

William M’Leod. Some time Major- 
General. Possibly son of Alexander. 

Archibald Alastair M’Leod. Gloucester- 
shire Regiment 1897 to 1914. Killed in first 
Battle of Ypres, 

Is this family represented to-day ? 

R. M. GrazeBroox. 
Capt., 61st. 


IR THOMAS BLUDWORTH—Can any 

reader give me any definite information 
as to the family, pedigree, etc., of Sir Thomas 
Bludworth, Lord Mayor of London at the 
time of the Great Fire, or tell me where I 
might obtain it for myself? It is usually 
stated, on the authority of Le Neve’s 
‘ Knights,’ that he was the son of Sir Thomas 
Bludder of Flanchford near Reigate in 
Surrey, who came, I believe of Lancashire | 
stock; but no such connection is given by 





in the 61st 
Wounded at 





| it impossible, 
| difference of the arms borne by 


And further, the complete 
the two 
families suggests that they were in reality 
not related in any way. On the other hand 
Thomas Milbourn in his ‘ Vintners’ Com- 
pany’ gives Bludworth as the son of John 
Bludworth (or Bloodworth), citizen and 
vintner, of Derbyshire extraction; and it is 
certain that the Lord Mayor possessed land 
in that county, though precisely where I 
have not yet discovered—possibly at Duffield ? 
If anyone can give me any information I 
shall be most sincerely grateful; I have 
already made many enquiries, but so far 


| with no definite resul:. 


M. M. B. 


ORCESTER AND THE ENGLISH 
LORD CHANCELLORSHIP. — One 
authority asserts that Worcester has yielded 
to the English nation, five Lord Chancellors 
and three Lord Treasurers.. I am only cer- 
tain of one, amongst the moderns, Lord Chan- 
cellor Somers, who was, I believe, born at 
Worcester. 

Whether Giffard, temp. Henry I, and Rey- 
nolds in the reign of Edward II should be 
included amongst the occupants of the wool- 
sack, I am uncertain. Can any legal his- 
torian oblige? 

Frepk. C. WHITE. 


‘“MREMBLED ” IN KEATS.—Will some 
scholar explain to a lover of Keats the 
word ‘‘ trembled ’’ in the ‘ Ode to Psyche.’ 
beneath the whispering roof 
Of leaves and trembled blossoms. 

Is it an adjective or the past participle of 
the verb ‘‘ to tremble?’’ And if so, why the 
past participle rather than the present par- 
ticiple ‘‘ trembling,’’ which Keats seems to 


use everywhere else, eg., ‘‘ By all the 
trembling mazes that she ran.’’ ‘ Ode to 
| Pan.’ 

KE. M. B. 


T. HIERITHA. — According to Worth’s 
‘History of Devonshire,’ Saint Hieri- 
tha, to whom the parish church of Chittle- 
hampton, North Devon, is dedicated, was 
born at the adjoining village of Swymbridge, 
and was contemporary of Saint Thomas a 
Becket. I should be grateful for some 
account of her career, which led to her being 
placed in the calendar of saints. 


T. H. Barrow. 


Manning and Bray—indeed their short pedi- "THE REV. JOHN RADFORD. — At the 
gree of the Bludders of Flanchford makes | 


beginning of the last century the Rev. 
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John Radford was the incumbent of George | 


Nympton, near Southmolton. 
reputation of being a great boxer and 
wrestler, and it was related of him that on 
one occasion he had a successful bout with 
a professional pugilist in the yard of a 
Southmolton inn. Are any particulars of 
his career known ? 
T. H. Barrow. 
London, N.W.2. 


GURNAMES BRIDLESMITH: FRAME- 
SMITH.—Can any reader oblige 
particulars of any record of either of the 
above as surnames? I think they may be 
discovered in the Midlands. There is a 
Bridlesmith’s Gate in Nottingham. I 
have not, however, succeeded 


He had the | 


| publican emblems ? 


with | 


either name in the published Parish Regis- | 


ters of Nottingham — though these include 
Knifesmith (1608), Locksmith 
Whitesmith (1727), and quite a number of 


Greensmiths, 
3, Meath Road, Ilford. T. W. JAcKson. 
ILLIAM TURNER’S GARDEN AT 


(1630), | 


ENCH REPUBLICAN EMBLEMS 

ABROAD.—During the French Revolu- 
tionary period (circ, 1793) did the emis- 
saries of that Government abroad wear re- 
In Sir John Martin 
Harvey’s Savoy version of ‘The Only Way’ 
a man from Paris in Soho wears a tri-color 
cockade in his hat, 

J. LAanprear Lucas. 


IRECTION IN WORKMANSHIP.—In 

painting a house or railings is it usual 

to begin at the right hand side and work 
towards the left, and why? 

Simllarly, in fixing a down-water spout 

to a house is the work begun at the top or 


H. W. U. 
QcOTTISH SPEECH.—What language was 
generally spoken in Scotland in the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth and _ seventeenth cen- 


turies? I have read somewhere that the only 
languages Mary, Queen of Scots, could speak 


; at the bottom—and why ? 
in finding | 


| correctly were Scottish Gaelic and French, 


KEW.—Is the exact site of this known? | 


In his ‘ Herball.’ 1551, s.v, ‘ Cicer,’ he says 
‘*T have it in my garden at Kew.”’ 


writes ‘‘ farewell from Kew”’ in a letter to 
Cecil, Edw. VI., Dom. 7 no. 32, 11 June, 
1549. 


J. ARDAGH. 


IR CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL: DESCEN- 
DANTS.—Can any of your correspon- 
dents oblige me with informatioyi as to the de- 


He also | 





and that her knowledge of theEnglish tongue 
was comparatively small, 
H. V. Bortey. 


AK-TREES.—I should be pleased if any 
of your readers could supply information 
of any notable British oak-trees—more par- 


| ticularly, any in the northern counties. I 


| 


scendants of Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel, | 
who was drowned off the Scilly Isles in 1708? | 


Notably in this connection, I am anxious to 
trace the name of Butcher. 
genealogy has already been traced—if so, a 
reference would greatly oblige. 

F, A. FIexp. 


HE CREDIT FONCIER CO. — Can any 
reader give me information regarding a 
Co-operative Colony known as The Credit 
Foncier Co., founded by an American named 
Albert K. Owen about the year 1886 at Topo- 
lobampo Bay, Simaloa, Mexico, and regard- 


Perhaps this | 


ing the fate of a party of Englishmen who, 
sailed about the year 1893 with the intention | 


of joining this Colony ? 
F. C. GEeRnat. 
ASTERN PRE - CHRISTIAN COINS 
FOUND IN BRITAIN.—Has a list been 
compiled of these coins. 
it be seen? 


T. F. G. DExTeER. 


want notes of the girth, spread and height 
of outstanding existing specimens through- 
out the country. There is an oak at Tock- 
holes in Lancashire, which is 17ft. in circum- 
ference at the base. 

J. N. Bannister. 


EWMAN.—Who was 
M.F.H. in Essex ? 


Charles Newmar, 


E. E. Cope. 


‘(OPE OF BRAMSHILL: HUNTING RE- 
4 CORDS.—Wanted, any references to Sir 
John Cope of Bramshill, M.F.H., especially 
before 1817, when he hunted in the Midlands, 
probably with a Leicestershire pack. Any 
reference will be of value. 
E, B.C. 


NEWINGTON, OXFORDSHIRE. — 
Descent of manor wanted. 
E. bE. C. 


|“ TSRAFEL.’’—Under this nom de plume 


If so, where may | 


‘ Apes and Peacocks,’ and other volumes, 
were published about 1900 or thereabouts. 
Was it ever known who was the author? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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Replies. 


PARADISE AS A PLACE-NAME. 
(clix. 295, 337, 355). 


MHE subject of this interesting field- and 

place-name is one toward which the 
volumes of the Place-Name Society, so far, 
have maintained strict reticence, although | 
they have now dealt with many counties con- 
taining examples of it; and the editors prob- 
ably would justify their inaction on the ready 
ground that it is a field-, rather than a place-, 
or district-name. Moreover, the subject is, 
at outset, not a little complicated by the sug- 
gestion (if it be not ‘‘ fact ’’), that there are 
probably two quite separate sources of the 
term, and not an ecclesiastical one only, as 
has been both supposed and alleged before 
now. Moreover, it was not limited to| 
England. 

From the various ‘‘ Replies’’ already | 
printed by ‘N. and Q.” it readily appears | 
that the name is to be met with fairly fre- | 
quently in towns as well as in many acountry | 
district far-removed from them. Yet, at the | 
outset, it may be wise to bear in mind that | 
many a ‘‘ Paradise Row" now situated | 
within populous urban districts was long ago | 
well outside them, among manorial or Corpor. | 
ation, fields. Your correspondent M. (ante p. | 
338) gives a good instance of ‘‘ Paradise | 
Fields’? at Teignmouth, but recently built- | 
over. Probably Westminster and Paddington | 
can furnish early examples of the like fate; 
but centuries ago. 

But one of the serious difficulties in dealing 
with such a name is that its interior evi-| 
dences are rarely to be discovered except in | 
manor-rolls and rentals of times long-ago; | 
and the earliest date of a local application 
of this field-name is consequently very hard 
to approximate. It occurs, however, more | 
commonly in the Southern and Midland | 
counties than further north: some of them | 
possessing several examples, 

In the manor of Painswick (Glos.), at any 
rate, there are two examples, and on the 
manor of Cheltenham was another. Of the | 
former I have proved what I may call No. 1 
to be of very long establishment. It has | 
since 1801 given name to quite a considerable 
district traversed by the Cheltenham road of 
1821. Until that date it was confined to a. 
first-rate farm, known as ‘“‘ Paradice,’’ or 
“Paradise Farm.’’ In 1801, however, a fan- 
ciful purchaser, who had been reading a cer- | 








tain County History and its account of Earl 
Godwin’s thieatened manceuvre with his anti- 
Welsh forces in this neighbourhood (cf. A.S. 
Chronicle,’ sub, a. 1052), added a stumpy 
crenellated tower to the farm, and, forth- 
with, it became known as ‘‘ Castle God- 
win,’’? and house-agents forthwith no doubt 
felt stimulated to lively adventures in Co. 
Gloucester. 

Briefly, I found that in 1429 (and some- 
what, therefore, earlier), at that place cer- 
tainly lay a demesne-meadow of the Lord 
Talbot and Furnival, situated in a well- 
watered dell next to Lincombe (the flaz- 
combe) just below Painswick Beacon or camp 
bearing this name. Its immediate field-neigh- 
bours were Wodhamme and Godehurst (now 
Goodhouse), It was’ not aj church- or alms- 
mead pertaining to a chantry or to any pos- 
session of the Abbey of Gloucester or of 
Lantony here. It was evidently marked 
out as demesne: and thus its name of 
‘Paradise ’’ should signify some directly 
agricultural distinction. The other ‘‘ Para- 
dise’’ here lay equally in finely-watered soil, 
sheltered in Hamme, also demesne. It 
became purchased by John Seaman, D.C.L., 
Chancellor of this Diocese, c. 1617. 

For what practical reason may one conjec- 
ture such a name as ‘‘ Paradise’’ to have 
thus been given to a merely arable meadow, 
of favoured position? The use of the name 
hereabouts was neither poetic, Biblical, nor 
connected with ‘‘ parvise,”’—in origin. It 
occurred to me some twenty years now past 
that grana paradisi or paradise-seeds, was 
a medieval term applied to two or more 
plant-productions. Daphne mezereon was 
also known as a Paradise plant, though this 
cannot have been of sufficient agricultural 
importance in Britain, Neither could 
Amomum, or Guinea-grains from India, an 
aromatic pepper, (used in spicing beer, etc.). 
The third paradise-plant (so-called). seemed 
more seriously to ask consideration. It was ap- 
parently a valued cereal known as ‘‘ Morocco- 
seed,’’ imported in the days of Henry (IV. 


Vand VI) into England, and it will be found 


quoted (as expensive) per lb., in Thorold 
Rogers’s Tables, c. 1405, and becoming less 
expensive as the century wears on. The ulti- 
mate difficulty here confronting one is that of 
determining what this term ‘‘ Morocco-seed ”’ 
or ‘“‘ Paradise,’ actually stood for? 

If by chance, and as some shrewdly sus- 
pect, it was what the Italians originally 
called gran-turco, or Turkey-wheat, from N. 
Africa,—it was a fore-runner long before 
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the discovery of America, of Zea-Mays, or 


West Indian Corn, to which that name is | 


applied to-day. When, during the Great War, 
at more than one English farm I noticed a 
long row of fairly-successful experimental 
maize, it occurred to me that a row of “‘ para- 
dise ’’ or ‘‘ Morocco”’ grain of the fifteenth 
century may have looked very much like it, 
and once more but a few fields away from 
‘* Paradise Mead”’ in ‘‘Sponbedde’’ tyth- 
ing, once (as stated) a precious demesne-plot. 


I am aware that a careful reviewer of a | 


volume of my own in The Times lately 
regarded the above attribution as “‘ far- 
fetched,’’ but that quite possibly was due to 
the book dealing too briefly with the evi- 
dences now more fully given. As to how 
curious plant-names can be given to fields, 
witness at Hayles Abbey, ‘‘ Great Tobacco-”’ 
and ‘‘ Little Tobacca ’’-piece, due to plant- 
ing tobacco there by the Stratfords and 
Traceys in 1626-90. 

In conclusion, may I put it that, although 
certain so-called ‘‘ guinea-grains ’’ or 


‘« Paradise-seed,’’ are believed to have been | 


the oriental Cardomum seeds used for spicing 
beer of the better qualities, this cannot have 
been reasonably sown for a crop in Britain. 
It is not known for certain whether the 
‘* Morocco-seed,’’ or grana paradisi was the 
cereal ,otherwise Turkey-grain: a name later 
transferred by Italiang to American maize ; 
to-day called Gran Turco. It is, however, 
beyond question that if such a _ southern 
cereal plant was sown in Britain in the 


fifteenth century with a view to profit, the | 
precarious than | 
many that followed it down until 1918, and | 


experiment was no more 


probabilities favour thus that rich Libyan 
corn! 


was a thing of luxury—a catch-crop; and 
only to be afforded by a superior tenant on 
a manor, or by the demesne-lord himself. 
Our suggestion thus limits its scope to the 
conjecture that an enterprise of this nature 
persisted in over and over again with a 
chosen bit of meadow-land may have fas- 
tened this fancy-name of “‘ Paradise ’’ so to 
abide in many localities long after the risky 
experiment and its futility have been for- 
gotten, Another correspondent has rightly 
mentioned certain of the Thuja, or Arbor 
Vite, tribe of trees, as 
name “ Paradise.”” But we cannot allocate 
these Chinese and Japanese plants, or their 
fragrant resins, so far back (as an article 
of Mediterranean trade) as the fifteenth cen- 


The desired crop, however, in any case, 


having borne the | 


‘tury. Besides, it seems clear enough that 
‘‘seeds of Paradise’’ meant real seeds, and 
|not any ‘‘medicinable gum’’: and, if s0, 
| again, why not admit the chief corn-plant, 
(of one variety or another) of North Africa 
and the land of the Moors——and of golden 
grain ? 

According to Thorold-Rogers (‘ Hist. of 
Agriculture and Prices,’ 1866-93; vol. iv., p. 
663): ‘‘ Morocco-, or Paradise-seeds, in 1405 
cost 6s. per lb.; in 1443 only 2s. 6d.; and 
but 8d. in 1515. This seems to put costly 
spice still further out of the reckoning. 

But when Chaucer accompanies “ gin- 
gere’’ with ‘“‘greyn de paradys’’ (1. 1369. 
‘ Romaunt of the Rose’), he is probably cor- 
rectly understood to mean Cardamum. 


Sr. Crarr BappDELey. 


The suggestion in the query exactly suits 
Paradise on the river Granta, above Cam- 
bridge, between Sheeps Green and Grantches- 
ter Meadows, and is well known to boaters 
on the upper river here. 

G. J. Gray, 


_ There used to be some garden allotments 
in Newnham next the first Grantchester 
Meadow, called ‘‘ Paradise.’’ There was only 
a small roadway between them and the river. 
They are now built over, and Owlstone Road 
runs through them. Formerly there was a 
district in Cambridge, I am told, called the 
‘“Garden of Eden,’’ now entirely built over, 
the name is preserved in ‘‘ Eden Street.” 


Eittyn M. Gwatki1n. 





| CONTINENTAL BRASSES. 
(clix. 345). 


[THE importance of a new inspection of 
the brasses on the Continent cannot be 
| overrated, for the War must have made ter- 
rible devastation among them. As an 
instance, the fragment of a brass c. 1466 to 
Thomas Lambaert (to which Mr. Epiestox 
and Professor Laurent probably refer) from 
Notre Dame, Nieuport, recently restored to 
its country by the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
Society, was found in a German metal dump, 
which is suggestive of the possible fate of 
other brasses. The Dixmude brasses are said 
to be two, made up of forty pieces preserved 
in the northwest corner of the nave; and 
these again illustrate the late vandalism. 
| It is interesting to know that the brass 
included by Creeny under ‘ Switzerland’ 


| (Bishop Hallam, 1416, (?), decd. 1483, in 
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\ ; 
Constance Cathedral) is supposed to be Eng-{ probably other than the three listed by 


lish engraving. 
may be in error :— 
“ Anno milleno tricent et, octuageno = 1380 

Sex cum ter deno = 46 

Total 1416 
That appears to be a long time before his 
death. 

In addition to the brass in England, trans- 
ferred from the Geological Museum to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, (Sire Louis 
Cortewille, 1504, from the Chapel of Castle 
Corteville, Flanders), there is at the latter 
Museum one to Precentor and Canon Henry 
Oskens, 1535, from Nippes, Cologne. 

The brass returned a few years ago to the 
Rijks Museum at Amsterdam is interesting, 
as the marginal inscription is composed of 


| 





two texts from the Vulgate, Job xviii. 12) 


and 13. It is of very elegant cusped-triangle 
form, the angel, shields and ornaments being 
well arranged. 


The following examples of Continental 


| 


Brasses will slightly increase the list, but a | 


thorough search for more is desirable, and 
possibly ‘N. and Q.’ readers may be able 
to add others. 

In the Museo Arquiologico Nacional at 
Madrid, a brass to Martin Ferrades, c. 1411, 
formerly at Castro-Urdiales. 

In the Louvre, Paris, a brass to Pedro 
Zatrilla de Solzona c. 1400. 


At Cordova Cathedral a shield of arms sur- | 


mounted by a Cardinal’s hat, with marginal 
inscription, XV century (this may possibly 
be an incised stone). 

In the Church of Caridad, Seville, another 
to Don Miguel Marana, 1664; and in the 





Archeological Museum of the same city a fou 
| being used as a fire-screen, and has since 


brass to the wife of Francisco Fernandes, 
1371, from the Franciscan Convent. 

Among the many palimpsests that are 
listed, and others yet coming to light, there 
must be fragments of a large number of con- 
tinental brasses. Examples are the reverse 
of a lady, c. 1580, at Fivehead, Somerset, 
which bears an inscription in Spanish; and 
the reverse of the effigy of Rainold Holing- 
worth, 1573, at Stondon Massey, Essex, with 
the arms of Cleves and La Marck of Bur- 
gundy. From the spoil of the religious houses 
of the Low Countries much metal found its 
way to England and was re-engraved. 

There is also a civilian and wife (small), 
c. 1400, in the Archeological Museum, 
Ghent, which is palimpsest. 

Haines referred to ‘‘ other brasses in the 
southern part of Sweden said to remain,” 





The date is peculiar and | Creeny. 


Incidentally, it is worthy of note how 
great is the likeness between continental 
brasses and incised slabs, so great as to give 
rise to the supposition that the artists at 
times were identical, 

Water E. GawtTHorp. 

11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


I was very glad to read the article on 
Continental Brasses contributed by Mr. 
R. H. Epteston, and am definitely of opinion 
than an interesting book could be compiled 
illustrating and describing the large num- 
ber of continental brasses not dealt with in 
Mr. Creeny’s two books, 

With regard to the actual numbers of 
brasses, it is difficult to make any statement 
without clearly defining the term brasses and 
what it actually embraces, 

I apply the term to any memorial plate 
made of brass or similar material prior to 
the year 1750, and I include any parts or 
fragments that may still remain. In cases 
where several fragments of one original 
brass still remain I refer to these as one 
brass, 

I should be disposed to state the numbers 
of brasses still existing in France, Belgium 
and Spain as follows :— 

Belgium—93; France—17; Spain—7. 

There were originally two brasses, at Dix- 
mude, One disappeared during the war, and 
about three-quarters of the other is now pre- 
served in the Municipal Museum. 

All the brasses from Nieuport were des- 
troyed or stolen during the War, but one was 
found in a private house near London, 


been returned. In 1925 a portion of another 
was in the house of the priest, having been 
brought to him by a French soldier. 

As far as I know, only four pre-war Bel- 
gian brasses have actually disappeared. 

There are, I think, two brasses in Italy. 

I regret that I cannot give any informa- 
tion about the brasses in Germany and 
Poland. 

I should like to record my appreciation of 
the valuable information that Mr. EpiLeston 
has given, and would say that I should be 
very glad to collaborate with him in publish- 
ing a detailed list of all the continental 
brasses. So much has been written about 
our own brasses and so little about the 
brasses on the Continent that I hope Mr. 
Epteston’s article will rouse a little en- 
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thusiasm in this direction. 


BR. EOP: 


EALING WITH FOXES IN THE 
XVIII CENTURY (clix. 259, 300). 
—As to traffic in foxes for the sport of 
hunting them, Mr. C. W. James, in his 
book, ‘ Chief Justice Coke and his family,’ 
published last year ,quotes some very inter- 
esting data on this subject from household 
books at Holkham. It is shown that Thomas 
Coke, c. 1730, planted fox coverts at Holk- 
ham,, 
and tenants for them were collected from 
here there and everywhere. Five brace are 
brought from Maitham a Coke property away 
beyond the broads and £2 paid for them. Five 
foxes from Creake only five miles from Holk- 
ham cost 10/6—for five foxes and entertaining 


them... 
G. O’F. 


ss M.’’ AUTHOR OF ‘ EZEKIEL, AND 

* OTHER POEMS’ (clix. 350). — The 
maiden name of B. M., the authoress of 
those exquisitely beautiful volumes, ‘ Elijah 
and other poems,’ and ‘ Ezekiel and other 
poems,’ was Barbara Miller, She afterwards 
became Mrs. Macandrew. 

E. Hamppen-Coox. 


ITRE CRESTS  (clix. 259, 300, 351).— 
MM Canon Fretcuer states at the last refer- 
ence that ‘‘ the only mitre represented in 
heraldry is the precious mitre.’ 
hardly the case, and in fact he seems to con- 
tradict himself later when discussing Mr. 
Fox-Davies’s views. Numerous 
show examples of what are quite clearly 
simple mitres. The gold mitre is certainly 
most common nowadays, but not universal. 
For instance, the See of Meath has for arms, 
Sable three mitres argent, All sorts of other 
variations have occurred. The Abbey of 
Malmesbury’s arms contained a mitre azure. 
Norton Priory had, Gules a pale fusilly or, 
within a bordure azure thereon eight mitres 
of the second. Heraldic mitres also show 
great diversity in the colouring of the labels. 
~ Canon FLetTcuer suggests that ‘‘it is im- 
possible to visualize a mitre perched on the 
top of a helmet.’’ 
Bishops very frequently bore a mitre crest 
in precisely that manner. Henry Despencer, 
Bishop of Norwich in the fourteenth century, 
also bore a helmet surmounted by a mitre; 


early seals | 
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This is | 


But the German Prince- | 


so did Fordham, Bishop of Durham. In the | 
cases of the Prince-Bishops, I believe that a_ 


cushion was introduced between helm and 


mitre; but the Bishops of Norwich and Dur- ' 
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ham had nothing at the juncture. 

The fact is that more latitude is permissible 
in heraldry than is generally supposed. (I 
believe this point is made clear in Eve's 
‘ Decorative Heraldry ’.) If several heralds 


, and accepted heraldic experts were asked to 


portray (for instance) “‘ a mitre proper,’’ J 
should be surprised if all their sketches were 
exactly similar, 

The question concerning the crest of the 
Perkeley family cannot safely be answered 
without seeing the original grant, or entry 


.in Visitation Book. But I assumed it to be 


a crest of considerable antiquity; and if so, 
my original reply would explain whether the 
particular mitre depicted in this case is that 
of a Bishop or Abbot, 

Witrrep H, Ho pen. 


OF THE 

XVIII CENTURY (clix. 259, 299, 335, 
353).—It may interest your readers to know 
that the Lewis Evans Collection of Scientific 
Instruments at Oxford has received two sets 
of the apparatus for tobacco smoke injections 
as described by Dr. Witt1am Cock at the 
second reference. One of these had belonged 
to the Senior Proctor of the University and 
was presumably used by him for the resus- 
citation of the apparently drowned, as recom- 
mended by the Royal Humane Society. The 
apparatus was made by Evans and is pro- 
vided with ivory pipe for insertion in the 
nostrils as well as the rectum, and also 
with a tracheotomy tube of pewter; but 
presumably tobacco-smoke would not have 
been used for inflating the lungs. 


Rosert T. GUNTHER. 


ABLY COAL MINES (clix. 350). — The 
Newcastle district had the bulk of the 
coal trade in the reign of Queen Anne, and 
earlier, and the carriage of sea-coals to Lon- 
don gave employment to a large fleet of 
ships. Certainly the East Coast collier 
trade is far more ancient than is often 
imagined. The earliest ships employed in 
the work were called ‘‘ catts,"? and _ were 
mostly built at Ipswich. They probably 
develoved from the ‘‘cogs’’ of the middle 
ages, which can themselves be traced from 
the original model of the Viking ships. The 
distinguishing features of the ‘‘ catt’’ were 


its round build, with a narrow stem 
(rather like a_ pink’s), projecting quar- 
ters, a deep waist, and the absence of 


any figure-head. Falconer says (Burney’s 
edition of 1815), in his ‘ Dictionary of the 
Marine,’ originally published in 1769, ‘‘ these 
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vessels are generally built remarkably strong, 
and carry from four to six hundred tons; or 


in the language of their own mariners, from | 


twenty to thirty keels of coal.’’ De Foe 
says, in his ‘Tour,’ that the Ipswich craft 
were so strong as to last forty or fifty years 
or more, 

The ‘‘ keel ’’ as a measure of quantity re- 
fers to the amount of coal which one of the 
special lighters called ‘‘ keels’’ will hold. 
The Tyne keels were a type only found in 
that district, and were employed exclusively 
for carrying coals downstream from the pits 
to the ships lying in the river. They never 
themselves went to sea. They were named 
by “‘ keel-bullies’’; carried a single square 
sail; and were steered by a long oar, called 
a ‘‘swape,”’ over the stern. The keel, both 
as a lighter, and as a measure for coal, cer- 
tainly dates back as far as the fifteenth cen- 
tury. For by the Act of 9 Henry V. (1421), 
stat, I., c. x., the following statement is 
made : — 

Item, whereas of every Chaldron of Sea Coals 

which be or shall be sold to People not 
franchised in the Port of the Town of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, '['wo-pence be due to the 
King of Custom, and in the same Port be 
certain Vessels called Keels, by which such 
Coals be carried from the Land to the Ships 
in the said Port... 
The Statute then proceeds to provide rules 
for the measuring and marking of the above- 
mentioned keels. It is thus clear that the 
Newcastle coal trade is certainly as ancient 
as the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

There is also no doubt that the coal trade 
was very extensive in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The coals were carried 
to London in the ‘‘ catts’’ already described, 
and sold at a coal exchange on the wharf 
at Billingsgate. The colliers sailed only in 
the summer, and during the winter were laid 
up in the river Orwell between Harwich and 
Ipswich. De Foe, describing Ipswich in his 
‘Tour,’ says that in 1688 there were over a 
hundred sail of colliers belonging to the port, 
laid up during the winter, while their mas- 
ters lived in comfort in the town with their 
wives and families, existing on the profits 
of the previous summer. In winter, he says, 
“the coal trade abates at London, the citi- 
zens are generally furnished, their stores 
taken in, and the demand is over.’’ The 
“catts’? were replaced in the nineteenth 
century by the collier brigs, which themselves 
gave way to steam. 

At one time, early in the eighteenth cen- | 
tury, London received a good deal of its coal | 
supply from the Warwickshire collieries, and 


this was brought down the Thames in the 
‘* western barges.’’ But later in the century, 
the navigation of the Thames became so bad 
and the transport so expensive, that it was 
ae to compete with the sea-born 
coal, 


Frank G. G. Carr. 


Coal was known in Britain in Roman and 
pre-Roman times. For early coal-getting 
(perhaps hardly mining), see L. F. Salzman, 
‘English Industries of the Middle Ages,’ 
Clarendon Press, 1923. Art, ‘ Coal.’ 


fr. F. GD: 


Coal mines were worked in several parts of 
England much earlier than the reign of 
Queen Anne. There were mines in most of 
the present well defined coal-fields as early as 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, The 
Tyne region is the most famous, and here 
the records of mining go back to the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. The coal was 
exported from Newcastle to London, which 
gained for it the title ‘‘ sea-coal.’? Coal was 
mined at Colne in Lancashire before the end 
of the thirteenth century, and was exported 


| from Swansea in the early fourteenth cen- 


tury. In 1368-9 the Prior of Gressel leased to 
Kymer Taverner of Stretton ‘‘‘ the mine of 
sea-coal in their lands in the fee of Okthorp,”’ 
Derbyshire. Mining operations began at 
Worsley Mesnes, near Wigan, in 1600, and 
the account bocks of the sinking of the pits 
are still preserved. In Wigan itself a pit 
was sunk in 1619. One of the most famous 
mines in the country, where valuable cannel 
coal was found, was at Haigh, nr. Wigan. 
Rules for the protection of these pits were 
drawn up by the owner, Sir Roger Brads- 
haigh, in 1635, as a consequence of a serious 
accident which had taken place. Sir Roger 
Bradshaigh laboured sixteen years in the con- 
struction of an underground waterway to 
drain the pits. The ‘‘ mayne sough”"’ (as it 
is still called) ran for a great distance and 
at a great depth, and has been described as 
‘“‘the greatest engineering feat in England 
before the building of the Eddystone Light- 
house ’’ in 1695. It is still in use and several 
extensive mines depend upon its efficiency. 
By Standish Deed No. 63, preserved in the 
Wigan Public Library (24 Edw. III. ie. 
1350), the grantor reserved to himself ‘‘ any 
sea-coals if it be possible to find them within 
the aforesaid lands and tenements.”’ 

The earliest English book on mining, 
Gabriel Plattes’s ‘ Discovery of Subterraneall 
Treasure,’ was published in 1639, and ‘ The 
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| 
Compleat Collier; or, The Whole art of Sink- 


ing, Getting, and Working Coal-Mines, etc.,’ 
by J. C., was published in 1708, It is quite 
clear, therefore, that coal mining, as distinct 


from ‘‘ coal-getting ’’ (which dates from very | 
ancient times) was practised in England | 
| suses have been preserved. 


extensively before the reign of Queen Anne. 


Overseers) are preserved in the Census Re. 
ports for 1801-1831. 

The ‘‘ Occupier’s Schedule ’’ was first used 
in 1841, The original Occupiers’ Schedules 
of 1841-1901 have been destroyed, but the 
‘* Enumerators” Schedules’’ for those cen- 
According to 
Giuseppi’s ‘Guide to the Public Records’ 


Wises. » a (Vol. ii. p. 106), the Returns for 1841 and 
, , 1851 (H.O. 107) are open to public inspec. 

See G. M._ Trevelyan, Blenheim,’ | PP. | tion on payment of prescribed fees. 
94-5: ‘‘In three quarters of the counties of | 'The witness examined before the Royal 


England where it is raised to-day, coal was, Commission (Mr. A. R. Bellingham, then 
being raised in Anne’s reign.’’ The North’ Secretary and Superintendent of Records at 
Durham and South Northumberland coal | the General Registry Office, Somerset House) 
fields had been worked since the thirteenth | stated that only a few specimen copies of the 
wn ds deet it abameees ts | ke ee 
ye c é rous. - | - were preserved. ink he erre 
velyan mentions an explosion of fire-damp | as regards the fit of 1831, as I have seen 
in which a hundred lives were lost at Ches-| in the MSS. Department of the British 
ter-le-Street in Durham in 1708, and others Museum in the same folios as contain the 
with great loss of life at Gateshead and Ben-! original returns of parish registers extant 
sham in the same county about that time. in 1831, arranged in counties, original 
M. H. Dopps. |‘ Clergymen’s Schedules,’’ compiled in pur- 
In 1609, Henry Hanley let coal-mines at | iu Mee aa ee a 
Repent, end “th Sir sary a ~ The evidence given before the Commission 
oO ollaton, for a term ol twenty-one years. | discloses that the original Occupiers’ Sche- 
reac” — = goons oo = a P- | dules for pet of 1911 wer agp 
een Anne. your correspondent wishes | as no copies of them were made by the enum- 
to follow up the coal industry in the above pelt that re ’ 
locality, some old Chancery Bills in Han- | G. W. Wricut. 
ley v. Willoughby might help. (Public | 


Record Office, Lists and Indexes, xlvii., p.| The Census records for Hendon, Middle- 
391, H.1/30; and p. 418, H. 14/8.). | sex, can be seen at the Public Library, Hen- 


% | don (catalogued by Card Index A 4). 
Witrrep H. Horpen. | ‘Books for taking the population Census. 
ENSUS PAPERS (clix. 350). — A full | 1801. 1811. 1821.’" And the prepared Statis- 
account of Census Returns will be found | tics in Answer for 1821 will be found in the 
in the Report of the Royal Commission on | Vestry Book (No, 22), 1818-36, well set. out 
Public Records (Vol. ii. Part iii. (Cd.| as to number of houses, families and whe- 
7546/1914, pp. 37-38), from which it ap-| ther chiefly employed in agriculture, manu- 
pears that Returns sent to Somerset House facture, and handicrafts, etc. Also number 
after the enumerations of 1801, 1811, 1821, | under each age, for instance—1 over 100, 
and 1831, which consisted of ‘‘ Overseers’ 56 between 60 and 70, 23 between 70 and 80, 
Returns,’ and ‘Clergy Returns,’’ were | 13 between 80 and 90. Males 1,603, Females 
destroyed in 1904 by order of a Departmental | 1,497, Total 3,100. In 1811 there were 
Committee presided over by Sir H. C. Max-! males 1,252, Females 1,337, Total 2,589. 
well Lyte. The Overseers’ Returns for these Increase of houses 51. Increase of children 
censuses contained no personal facts such as| partly due to boarding-schools, 
name, age and place of birth of every living | Frep. Hrrcurn-Kemp. 
inmate of the house, but only the number of | 
persons in each parish; the number under | GIR WILLIAM PETRE (clix. 349).—Two 
twenty years of age; and the number engaged | of his letters, one from Lanthony and 
in specified occupations, The corresponding | the other from St. Albans (if your corres 
Clergy Returns contained only records of the| pondent is not already aware of them) may 
numbers of christenings, weddings, and/ be found at pp. 177 and 251 of ‘Letters 
burials, extracted from parish registers. | relating to the Suppression of Monasteries.’ 


Printed copies of the original Returns (from! Camden Society Publications, No. 26, 1843. 
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The following marginal MS. note, in a 
contemporary hand, to the ‘Observations on 
the Life of Sir William Peter’ in a copy, 
1 have of the 1670 ed. of Lloyd’s ‘ State 
Worthies,’ may be of interest: 

He was of ye Privy Council & Secretary to 
Hen, 8, Edw. 6, Q. Ma. & Q. El. & Chancellor of 
ye Garter, performed many Embassys, with 
commendation. After he had by his wisdom & 
learning gathered great wealth for the ad- 
vyancemt of learning, by ye favour of Q. Ma., 
he very bountifully enlarged ye revenues of 
Exon College Oxon—where he was Educated. 
ob. 1572. 

Lloyd’s ‘ Worthies’ is also known as 
“Statesmen and Favourites of England 
since the Reformation.”’ 


H. Kenpra Baker. 


EREWARD THE WAKE (clix. 346). — 

The following taken from the Lincoln- 
shire Domesday (Linc. Record Soc., vol. xix), 
gives the possessions of Hereward in that 
county before he fled the country. 

8/34. Land of Peterborough Abbey. A 
manor, and 12 bovates assessable to geld in 
Witham-on-the-hill, Manthorpe, and Toft! 
with Lound, which Hereward had; Asuert 
had in 1086 become Abbot Thorald’s man; the 
whole was worth 40s. formerly, and then, 

42/9. Land of Oger the Breton, Toli and 
Hereward has in Laughton 4 bov: assessable, 
worth 40s. 

In the Disputes 72/4. The Wapentake say 
Hereward had not Asford’s land in Barholm 
hundred on the day in which he fled. The 
land in question was berewic of the manor 
8/34 


72/48. The Wapentake say that St. Guth- | 
lac’s (Croyland) land which Oger holds in 
Rippingdale, was the monks’ demesne farm, 
and that Abbot Ulchel let it to Hereward at 
rent, as might be agreed between them, each | 
year, but the Abbot took possession of it again 
before Hereward fled the country, because he 
had not kept the agreement. This was 42/13 
a manor and 3 carucates of land for the sus- 
tenance of the monks, worth T. R. E. 40s., 
then 60s. 

Ulchel or Ulfketel became Abbot 1052, and 
“after many troubles and vexations in the 
time of the Norman invasion, [was] deposed 
by William the Conqueror, and confined in 
Glastonbury Monastery, and the treasure of 
the Church, etc., confiscated.’ Ingulphus 
his successor was installed Jan. 2, 1076. 
(‘History of Mitred Abbeys,’ Willis, 1718, 
vol. i., p. 76). 

This looks as if the Abbot got no rent after | 
1066; and as if Hereward fled the country | 
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soon after the decisive defeat. His posses- 
sions point to his having been a fairly rich 
man of knightly rank. 
ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 
ERPENTS ON CROSSES (clix. 350).— 
On the cross of Muredach, the wealthy 
abbot of Monasterboice (County Louth) who 
died in 924 there are serpent-scrolls, eight 
serpents and wheels, the Scorpio of the 
Zodiac and two serpents wreathed round 
human faces. Serpents, strange to say, when 
we consider St. Patrick’s attitude toward 
them, are among the principal subjects of 
Irish ornamentation., Above the foot of the 
cross of Drumcliff the serpent is represented 
coiled round a tree that is double-stemmed, 
Adam and Eve standing on either side of it. 
Moses and the Brazen Serpent are often 
associated with the Crucifixion: indeed, they 
are sometimes regarded as its equivalent, In 
the case of a triptych, where the Crucifixion 
occupies the central compartment, the Brazen 
Serpent may be represented on one of the 
sides, but if the extremities of the cross are 
adorned with plaques, Moses and the Ser- 
pent may be on one of them. I have seen a 
French holy-water stoup of the first half of 
the eighteenth century, surmounted with a 
bronze figure on a gilt cross and what 
appears to be a snake in movement at the 
foot of it. I leave the decision of these mat- 
ters to people who are wiser than I am, but 
it seems to me that the presence of the ser- 
pent may refer to the belief, so forcibly ex- 
pressed in the Russian service for the Bless- 
ing of the Waters, that the divine power, 
suggested by the Figure on the cross, is 
potent to expel from water the malignity 
that is inherent in matter. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
UN INNS (clix. 350).—Your correspond- 
ent will not have success in Bucks with 
his ‘‘ Rising Sun” association; there are 
at least five with the following dedications 
of their parochial churches: Aylesbury (St. 
Mary); Ickford (St. Nicholas); Long Cren- 
don (St. Mary); Little Hampden (Dedica- 
tion unknown); Stony Stratford (St. Giles). 
Aylesbury had a fair day on 3 June, and, 
earlier, 7 Oct.; the others have no recorded 
fair-days. 
There are ‘‘Sun’”’ inns at Brill (AI 
Saints), and at Olney (SS. Peter and Paul). 
Brill had a fair at the beginning of August, 


” 


| and, by a later grant, on 7 July; Olney has 


one on 29 June. 


VALE OF AYLESBURY. 
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The Rhythm of English Prose. 
R. Tempest. . (Cambridge 
Press. 6s. net.) 

(HIS book is announced for 
‘*students,’’ and such as are ‘‘ approach- 
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| is concentrated at the beginning. The two last 
| chapters contain much that is suggestive. 

If the ‘‘ beginner ’’ should chance to possegg 
an ‘‘ear’’ of his own, he might well steal 
some of his time for a book, too often over. 
looked, but frequently quoted by Mr. Tem. 

| pest, R. P. Cowl’s ‘ Anthology of Imagina. 
tive Prose.’ Mr. Tempest notes that it is 
undated. It was published in 1912. 


ing the ubject of English Prose Rhythm | 
for the first time.’’ There is a further claim | 


that it is ‘‘ the first of its kind.’”” Some- 
times, super-accuracy is attempted: e.g. the 
author writes: ‘“‘ Psychologists point out that 
strictly speaking rhythm exists in the mind 


and is a particular organisation or response | 
This | 


stimulated by rhythmical material.’’ 
may, with equal cogency be paralleled thus: 
‘‘ strictly speaking meaning exists in the 
mind, and is a particular organisation or 
response stimulated by significant material.’’ 
It is the metaphysician’s not the psycholo- 
gist’s problem whether ‘‘ things ’’ are ‘‘ real ”’ 
without a cognisant mind: in any case the 
‘‘things,’’ whether they belong to sound or 
sense, are all in the same plight. 
criticism is offered in defence of the genera) 
well-advisedness of the shoe-maker’s stick- 
ing to his last. Life becomes needlessly 
monotonous when few can write without an 


eye on that lurking psychologist round the | 


corner. 

Mr. Tempest’s observation that, ‘‘ In clas- 
sical Greek and Latin the durations or 
‘ quazitities ’ of syllables were rigid: certain 


syllables were long, others short, either by | 


nature or position. In English speech 
however this is not so. . . the normal basis 
of English speech rhythm is ona of stress,” 
though nowise new, may help those who still 
try to scan English on the old plan of classi- 
cal feet. He cannot quite part with ‘‘ feet ’’; 
he pleads that ‘‘the syllables tend to ar- 
range themselves in different groups,’’ and 
these groups, differing in their number of 
syllables, he divides familiarly by vertical 
lines. According to the position of the 
stresses, he separates his rhythm into a four- 
fold scheme, as_ respectively, 
‘“‘falling,’”? ‘‘waved’’ and ‘‘ level.’’ Then 
he recalls the old classical ‘‘ foot” names, 
together with some strange ones, of which 
‘* proceleusmatic ’’’ is the most striking. 
More, on these technical matters, 
perhaps not be said here. But this may be 


added, that what there is of bewilderment in | 
all this,—for the beginner, let us remember,— | 





This | 


‘* rising,” | 


should , 
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